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I have been asked more than once to suggest some 
book or books in which examples of the teaching of 
Latin by the direct method could be found. Else- 
where in this issue appear extracts from an article 
by Dr. Rouse in the Rivista di Scienza in which 
specimens of this kind of teaching occur. 

The whole article is interesting and well worth 
reading as a complete expression of the ideals of 
some of the most active of English schoolmen of the 
present day, and it is also valuable as giving points 
of contrast and similarity with the method in vogue 
in the German Reform-Gymnasien to which I re- 
ferred in a former issue. Dr. Rouse maintains that 
to give effect to any teaching a new language should 
not be begun until the one previously studied has 
been pursued long enough to cease to be strange. 
He thinks that a new language should be taken up 
only after an interval of at least two, and, in the 
earlier periods, three years. If we begin the first 
foreign language at the age of nine, the second 
should be begun at twelve, the third at fourteen, the 
fourth may be taken at sixteen or seventeen. All of 
us remember examples on examination papers of a 
word from one language being substituted for the 
right word of another by pupils who are pursuing 
the two at the same time and I have vivid recollec- 
tions of my High School days when I took up the 
first year Latin, the second year German, and the 
third year French and Greek with a resulting con- 
fusion that ought to have been avoided 1 . 

The next question that arises is in what order the 
languages should be taken. Dr. Rouse thinks that 
it is only reasonable to begin with the easiest. He 
approves the common practice in England of begin- 
ning with French, though he believes that the best 
introduction to Latin would be Italian. The second 
would be Latin, the third Greek. The plan is an at- 
tractive one and if properly administered should be 
quite successful, but the difficulty lies in the admin- 
istration. One of the chief reasons for studying 
Latin is the opportunity afforded for the study of 
general linguistics, and the language is of such a 
nature that such study is inevitable if a pupil is to 
master its literature at all. This general study of 

1 See further Dr. Rouae in Classical Review for September, 1908. 



linguistics is not easy, but could be made very much 
more easy if proper work were done in the mother 
tongue — as I have elsewhere indicated. Latin syn- 
tax would be much more easy if French were studied 
in such a way that pupils were properly grounded in 
such linguistic principles as were observed in French. 
But the very fact that French is so often taught 
by the purely direct method makes it almost valueless 
for the work I have in mind. Cases have come 
under my observation where students began French 
in the kindergarten and carried it on for some time 
before they began Latin, but were not assisted at all 
in their Latin by their knowledge of French. If 
Latin is the first foreign language studied, while the 
progress will be slow, yet, as I have said, the pupil is 
learning at the same time the laws of linguistic ex- 
pression and the subsequent study of French entails 
very slight labor. The point then is whether begin- 
ning with a modern language like French does not 
really have a ba,d effect rather than a good one on 
the subsequent study of Latin; it certainly does in- 
volve such a risk. 

Dr. Rouse is very much in favor of the direct 
method in teaching. In this he is not so revolution- 
ary as he seems to be because in a large number of 
beginners' books in use in this country more or less 
systematic attempts have been made to provide the 
teacher with material for question and answer on 
the daily lessons; and enthusiastic, if sometimes 
inadequately prepared, teachers from remote districts 
have felt a call to vitalize Latin by teaching it much 
like a modern language. Such translations as mica, 
mica, parva Stella and rupes saeculorum in te have 
figured more than once as stimulants to the jaded 
child. The fundamental difficulty with all such de- 
vices lies in the fact that they are merely devices. 
For teaching Latin by the direct method one power 
and one power alone is necessary and that is the 
power of the teacher to handle the language orally 
himself. The colloquia in the beginners' books are 
*s artificial for the teacher as they are for the pupil. 
I may add that our universities show a surprising 
unanimity in refusing to students the chance to ac- 
quire such an ability. But of this I shall speak at a 
subsequent time. G. L. 



